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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. geologists as the Trias, in allusion to its three- 
fold division, as presented in Germany. In 
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in advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged for ginia, beds of bituminous coal, thirty feet 
Postage on those sent by mail. thick, and good iron ore in the coal regions 
of North Carolina. But little iron ore is mined 
in this formation in the portion of Pennsyl- 
JOHN S. STOKES, vania through which we are passing. As we 
enter Lehigh and Northampton counties, and 
approach the Lehigh river, we may see ex- 
PHILADELPHIA. tensive diggings for ore, and vast accumula- 
tions around the furnaces which now occur. 
For “The Friend.” |Though iron is disseminated through the red 
A Trip to Muney, by J. 8% L, sandstone rocks and soil around us, it does 
(Concluded from page 42.) not appear to have become aggregated in 
Let us not permit ourselves to be whirled |masses worthy the attention of avaricious 
too rapidly over this fair scene, and become|man; some necessary conditions appear to 
regardless of the lessons taught by the mines |have been absent. Why is this? What pro- 
of iron and zinc that occur along our path. |cesses were needful to its valuable accumula- 
Many valuable mines of iron occur on the|tion or segregation from the rock and earth 
north-western border of Bucks county and in|in which it abounds ? 
the district that traverses the heart of Berks.| There are no accidents in nature. The 
They are generally in the strata termed by|same principles that rule in chemistry have 
Prof. Rogers, of the Pennsylvania Survey, |always held sway, and the processes the 
the Primal, because the first deposit worn|chemist performs in his laboratory are but 
down from the old primitive rocks. These|puny imitations of the Creator in the vast 
primitive rocks recently known as Azoic, are|laboratory of the world. What is the history 
now termed Protozoic, Laurentian and Hu-jof every mine of iron? Curious indeed and 
ronian ; advancing knowledge having given|worthy of especial attention as indicating 
deeper insight into their history and origin, | how, by means the most contemptible to many 
and forced the geologist to modify his terms|human eyes, the Allwise has brought about 
in accordance therewith. They are all now|stupendous changes, and has made the minu- 
believed to have once contained animal re-|test life of the past contribute to the progress 
mains, hence the term protozoic. They were|of the present. 
doubtless once sandstones, mud-rocks and| The first act of nature after the appearance 
limestones, though they are all now more or|jof iron upon the earth, was to burn it,—that 
less converted by pressure, moisture, and|is, convert it into per-oxide of iron, the rich 
chemical action, into gneiss, granite, slate and|red iron rust, which contains the largest pro- 
marble. Everywhere these rocks are charac-|portion of oxygen. This compound is in- 
terized by the presence of immense beds of|soluble in water, and if the earth were early 
magnetic and specular iron ore. Many other|covered by water, destitute of plant life, this 
deposits of ore are near the surface, and are| would occur spread upon its surface or form- 
known as red and brown hematite. These|ing a large proportion of most of the earth or 
occupy hollows and basins, and are evidently|rocks. But let plants appear, even the hum- 
due to the dissolving and transporting action | ble mosses, which were with sea. weeds among 
of percolating water, and often take on the|the earliest of vegetable forms, and death and 
appearance of stalactites, and are drawn into|decay set in, and a change in the condition of 
slender pipes, known as pipe-ore. Several of|the iron begins. The red iron rust which was 
these openings are exposed to our gaze from |insoluble in the rain and river waters, is now 
the windows of the cars. brought into contact with a new element. 
Science will enable us to see that which|The carbon of the decaying mosses is taken 
our eyes alone could never perceive. But|up by the rain, which penetrating the surface 
science, alas! is a sealed book to many travel-|ot the soil and meeting the iron therein, robs 
lers, ‘to them her ample page, rich with the|it of a portion of its oxygen and converting 
spoils of knowledge of nature in her thou-|the iron into protoxide renders it soluble. 
sand aspects, has never been unrolled.” The|The waters therewith carry the soluble iron 
intellectual craving of their children [in some} with them, and convey it into the larger 
cases] has been stunted by being told “ not to/streams or into pools in stagnant bogs. It is 
ask foolish questions,” and their training at|here destined to undergo another change by 
school has repressed the desire to make an|the absorption of another portion of oxygen 
acquaintance with the phenomena around/from the air above it, and during this process 
them, until indifference becomes the charac-|it becomes apparent to us in the iridescent 
teristic of the once ardent enquirer. pellicle often seen upon the surface of the 
To the eye of the scientist the present can/|stagnant waters of swamps, and thus again oysters from Portugal, showed metallic cop- 
call up the past, and in the dead before him'rendered insoluble in water, it sinks to the| per deposited upon a clean iron plate placed 
he sees the life of the early world. The new| bottom where it forms bedsof bog ore. Every|in contact with them. Fish have the power 
red-sandstone we have traversed is known to\iron mine was thus transformed, and every |of taking up copper, and their bones are some- 


such mine thus becomes a massive evidence 
of the existence of vegetation upon the sur- 
face of land raised above the water, and evi- 
dence of rains and of the various processes at 
the dawn of plant life, similar to those we now 
see going on around us. 

There are two localities in Pennsylvania at 
which zine is mined. One of these lies near 
to our route, in the valley of the Saucon Creek, 
about six miles south of Bethlehem. At South 
Bethlehem, Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia, 
in 1860, successfully introduced the manafac- 
ture of spelter sheet-zinc, which has attained 
large dimensions. Layge quantities of zinc 
white paint are also made by the Lebigh Zinc 
Company. This ore is principally a silicious 
oxide, and occurs in limestone. 

Many suppose that metallic veins are evi- 
dence of the intrusion of melted matter from 
the interior of the earth. Prof. Whitney pre- 
pared the way for an important reform in 
geology, when he called attention to the fact 
that metals were introduced iato the rocks of 
Wisconsin and Illinois at the very time when 
life appeared upon a grand scale in the oceans 
of the globe. From the primeval ocean came 
the lead, the zinc, the copper, the silver, &., 
and not from an imaginary ocean of lava at 
the earth’s core. In this primeval all-dissolv- 
ing sea, the metals were held in solution in 
the form of sulphates, and so remained until 
polyps, mollusks and meduse abounded in the 
waters, and died there. Their life did not 
help the lead out of the sea, but at their death 
the carbon of their bodies seized upon the 
oxygen of the sulphuric acid in the sulphate 
of lead, or zinc, or of silver, and converted 
the compound into a sulphide, which being 
insoluble, sank and crystalized upon the floor 
ofthe sea. Currents may then haveswept these 
crystals into fissures in the limestone rocks, 
or during the subsequent metamorphism of 
the strata, they may have been taken into 
solution by alkaline carbonates, or sulphides, 
and redeposited in crevices in the metallifer- 
ous strata, and there formed veins of galena 
or sulphide of lead, calamine or carbonate and 
silicate of zinc, blende or sulphide of zinc, and 
sulphide of silver. 

Copper occurs occasionally in the red sand- 
stone, but rarely in remunerating quantities, 
and has led to much fruitless expenditure. 
This metal was also once held in solution in 
the primeval ocean, and has been extracted 
from the ancient waters, not however by dead 
matter, but by living mollusks. These mol- 
lusks, analogous to clams and oysters, broke 
up the molecules of sulphate of copper, took 
the metal and made it a part of their blood, 
as iron forms an indispensable part of ours. 
English oysters have been known to contain 
so much copper as to acquire a decidedly dis- 
agreeable taste, and recent experiments with 
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times colored a rich blue by the carbonate of liness and honesty: for this is good and ac- 
this metal. The power of absorbing copper] ceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who 
belongs to all mollusks, who at their death) will have all men to be saved, and come to the 


with zeal and fervency of spirit, keep your 
holy assemblies, both first and week-days, that 


deposit it upon the floor of the ocean, to be 
transferred to veins in the fissures, into which 
thermal waters may convey it. The thermal 
waters of Nevada are seen to rise through 
fissures and to throw down minerals and me- 
tallic ores along their walls. 

Thus it appears that the aggregate labors 
of myriads of workers in the long ages of the 
past, have left their legacies of usefulness, and 
proved themselves indispensable factors in the 
advancement of the crown of creation, en- 
lightened and progressive man, aptly illus- 
trating in connection with our recently ac- 
quired knowledge of the rationale of the pro- 
cesses, the thought of the poet, when he 
sings,— 


“Yet I doubt not through creation one incessant pur- 


pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” 


For “ The Friend ” 


Epistle of Ambrose Rigge. 


renewed acquaintance you may have with the 
Lord, and the operation of his divine power ; 
through which we have been often renewed in 
the spirit of our minds, and preserved through 


knowledge of the Truth. 

For our Saviour is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them; not to influence his fol- 
lowers to be unfaithful to whatsoever govern-|al! storms that rose in the winter. 
ment he is pleased to set over them; butonthe| And now many being come to the sabbath- 
contrary, to be subject to every ordinance of|day, there is as much need to watch, and fre- 
man for his sake ; being for Rapeenmens of| quently to pray for the preserving hand, of 
evil doers, and for the praise of them who do|the Lord of the sabbath to sustain and uphold 
well. To this end, purpose and intent, was|us, as ever. For the crown is at the end of 
government the ordinance of God. the race ; which none can obtain, but who con- 

And now, brethren, seeing the Lord hath|tinue to the end, in faith, patience, and well 
made us members of one body, and of one|doing. Oh! look not back at the glory of the 
household of faith, let us walk in love one} world, and covet not the friendship of it, which 
towards another, and be content, whatsoever|is enmity with God; and whosoever will bea 
station our great Father and Master hath| friend of the world, is an enemy of God. 
placed us in; that he may delight to dwell} But endure their hatred with a quiet mind, 
with us, and give us our daily bread, andjand have a special care it be for well doing ; 
nourish our souls with the milk of his word,}and then their reproaches will be of more 
up to eternal life: this is our interest, this is} worth than all their treasures, and as so many 
our all; that righteousness may be established | seals and witnesses of the day of your redemp- 
in the earth, and in every house and family ;|tion: for it is the suffering seed that must in- 


the fruits whereof are peace, and the effects 


(Continued from page 42.) thereof quietness and assurance for ever. 

This I have known, and many years experi-| So shall the true Christian sabbath be re- 
enced in my day; by which I was abilitated| stored in the earth again, which hath been lost, 
to give my naked back to the rod of the wicked, | in this long and dark night of apostasy, which 
and my head to them who tore off my hair,| hath been over the nations and families of the 
and my body to bonds, and close confinement, | earth, whereon the false church hath sat asa 
with other additional sufferings, which many | queen, and seen no sorrow ; being decked on 
years were my lot in the world; in and/the outside with fine ornaments, plea<ing to 
through all which, the Lord carried me with| the fleshly eye, whereby thousands have been 
cheerfulness and contentedness, without the|/enticed into her embraces, because of the 
least murmuring. But the longer I suffered.| beauty and riches of her golden cup; having 
the easier it was made to me by the Lord. I)/not that eye opened which could see her in- 
was freely given up to suffer all my days, as| side, as it is full of abomination and filthiness ; 
my enemies said I should; who said, Aha,| but the day and hour of her judgment is come, 
aha! Thus we would have it. But the Lord|and more abundantly coming, when the na- 
disappointed them, and set my fect at liberty] tions shall buy her merchandize no more ; for 
over all their heads, when I least looked for it.|she hath traded in slaves and souls of men, 
Glory, honor, and everlasting praises be to/&c. Rev. xviii. But the day is sprung, which 
his honorable name for evermore ; who never| hath discovered her skirts, and many see her 
faileth them, whose dependence is upon him| nakedness, and will trade with her no more. 
for preservation and deliverance. The true church is returning out of her wil- 

And now my dear friends and brethren, see-| derness condition, whose clothing is the Sun of} 
ing this stormy winter is in a great measure] righteousness, white as snow; she is travailing 


herit glory and immortality with the Son, 
when days in this world are ended. 
And walk inoffensively among the sons and 


daughters of men, in all gravity and humility, 
sobriety and temperance; that it may be 
known that you are taught by the grace of 
God, and saved by its virtue and power, from 
the pollations of the world, and all the defile- 
ments of the flesh: for to this end did it ap- 
pear unto you, in an acceptable day. 


(Concluded next week.) 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 


of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 

forms or types. 

From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 36.) 

It is obvious from these and other similar 
passages, as also from the examples and illus- 
trations employed by Darwin, that he has 
never duly weighed what is involved in moral 
perception and judgment—in the idea of right 


over, and the Lord in mercy hath influenced|in pain, for the deliverance of her sons and and wrong, obligation and duty. His concep- 
the heart of this present government, under} daughters into the glorious liberty of the sons|tion of the moral sense, briefly expressed, 
which we live, to calmness and tenderness|of God ; all changeable elements are under her|seems to be—the prevalence of more enduring 
towards us: let us be humbly thankful to him] feet: you that can read, may. She is the true|instincts over less persistent ones, the former 
for it, and further engage the government by| mother of all the faithful, and all her children | being social instincts, the latter personal ones. 
our peaceable behavior and deportment, in/are free, walking in white linen, which is the} But social instincts and social feelings are one 
exercising ourselves, and as much as in us lies,| saints righteousness; and are inwardly adorn-| thing, and a sense of right and wrong another 
by all honest and lawful means, to provoke|ed with the ornament of a quiet spirit, which|thing, and quite as ditferent as color is from’ 
others to the like acts of piety, justice and|in the sight of God is of great price. Her)|shape, or sound from substance. No instinct, 
righteousness, which will establish and exalt| dwelling is within the munition of that rock,|and no amount of kindly habits proceeding 
a nation, and be the greatest glory of the| which the gates of hell cannot prevail against.|from instincts tend even in the remotest de- 
government. Thus shall our thankfulness and|The streets of her city are pleasant; in the| gree to account for conscience. Such habits 
service be manifested to them, beyond all the| midst of which is the river of life, and all her|may make the doing of such beneficial acts 
flatteries of wicked and ungodly men, among} flocks drink at it, which can never be drawn| pleasant, and their omission painful ; but such 


whom the government is not safe; for such|dry. The bread of her city is of the finest of | 
were called, many ages ago, the plague and|the wheat; and her wine is well refined from 


pests of human society; and entailed ven-|the lees; which all partake of, who dwell with- 
geance upon the places of their residence ; and|in her gates; and none can enter therein, who 
the greatest enemies the government could| work abomination, or love and make a lie, 


have in their bowels. For if righteousness| though her gates stand open by day. Oh! ye 
exalts a nation, as the wise king said, then| my dear friends, who are situated within her 
unrighteousness must debase it, and bring con-| walls, you have a sure and quiet habitation, 
tempt and reproach upon it. out of the reach of the dragon's power: keep} 
So, dear friends, love the government under) your habitation, and walk in the light of the 
which God bath placed us, and seek the safety | Lamb ; by which every trap and snare which 
of it, by walking uprightly in it. And let|the enemy lays in your way, will be seen, and 
prayers, supplications and intercessions be| power given to escape. 
made to God for all men, especially for all who| Go forward in the name and power of the 
are in authority over us; that under them we} Lord, and keep your station in the holy order 
may live quiet and peaceable lives, in all god-' of life, which God hath placed you in; and 


feelings have essentially nothing whatever to 
do with the perception of right and wrong, nor 
will the faintest incipient stage of the percep- 
tion be accounted for by the strongest develop- 
ment of such sympathetic feelings. Liking 
to do acts which happen to be good, is one 
thing; seeing that actions are good, whether 
we like them or not, is quite another. 

Again: If the “social instinct” were the 
real basis of the moral sense, the fact that 
society approved of anything would be recog- 
nized as the sapreme sanction of that thing. 
But so far is this from being the case, that 
conscience pronounces its judgment on the 
doings of society itself, often condemns its pro- 
ceedings, and sometimes chooses death rather 





than submit to its demands.—Altogether, as 
Dr. McCosh has justly pronounced, “ Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of our moral ideas is one 
of the loosest and most unsatisfactory—in- 
deed, one of the weakest ever propounded.”* 

This author, ip the words before quoted, 
says that it is possible for “any animal to ac- 
quire a moral sense or conscience”—it would 
have been much more to the point, and infi- 
nitely more satisfactory, than all his inco- 
herent reasoning, had he referred us to any 
species of animals that are passing through 
the process he describes, that are now acquir- 
ing in some faint or slow degree a moral sense 
or conscience. But this he has not pretended 
to do, for the all-sufficient reason we suppose, 
that no such animals are in existence. 

‘It may safely be affirmed,” says St. George 
Mivart, “that there is no trace in any brutes 
of any action simulating morality which are 
not explicable by the fear of punishment, by 
the hope of pleasure, or by personal affection. 
No sign of moral reprobation is given by any 
brute; and yet had such existed in germ 
through Darwinian abysses of past time, some 
evidence of its existence must surely have 
been rendered perceptible through ‘survival 
of the fittest’ in other forms besides man, if 
that ‘survival’ has alone and exclusively pro- 
duced it in him.’’t 

The moral faculty is entirely wanting in all 
apes and all other brutes; they possess noth- 
ing resembling a sense of right and wrong, of 
justice and injustice, of truth and falsehood. 
There is in them no inward monitor to ap- 
prove or condemn their actions or conduct. 
No dog was ever seen compelled by inward 
smitings to return the meat he had stolen 
from the butcher’s stand, or ever known to 
lose his appetite and sleep through remorse 
for lacerating the playful infant that chanced 
to touch his ear. To all such feelings animals 
are utter strangers; they are in their nature 
incapable of the faintest idea of the morality 
or immorality of their doings. Virtue and 
vice, honesty and fraud, justice and mercy, 
are conceptions as far above them as are the 
starry heavens above the earth. 

Man only isa moral being. Man only acts 
from a sense of duty. “ Duty!” exclaims Im- 
manuel Kant,t “Wondrous thought, that 
workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, 
nor by any threat, but merely by holding up 
thy naked laws in the soul, and so extorting 
for thyself always reverence, if not always 
obedience; before whom all appetites are 
dumb, however secretly they rebel; whence 
thy original? We answer, From God, and 
from God direct. Conscience is a revelation 
of the Supreme Will in the human soul, and 
is designed to bring man not only into con- 
verse with goodness, but to relate him to it, 
as the power that should govern him in his 
daily conduct, and guide him to daily happi- 
ness. It is conscience that bestows upon ha- 
man life all its sacredness and moral beauty ; 
and it is destitution of conscience that leaves 
the whole brute creation irresponsible, ignoble, 
and doomed at death to final extinction. 

If, now, we review what has been said of 
Man in comparison with the Gorilla, and bring 
together all the differences enumerated and 
described under the five foregoing heads— 
the difference in aspect and habits and expres- 


* Christianity and Positivism, p. 359. 
+ Genesis of Species, p. 211. 
t Metaphysics of Ethics, p. 136. 
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sion, in the structure of the body and the for- 
mation of the brains and muscles, in intellec- 
tual endowments and progress and achieve- 
ments, in the use and advantages of articulate 
language, and in the high distinctions of a 
moral sense—we shall at once clearly see, and 
feel abundantly convinced that the gulf—the 
ocean—which separates them is truly “en- 
ormous,” “immeasurable,” and “ practically 
infinite ;” and consequently practically im- 
passable. And yet, in the face of all this, we 
are asked, and that unsupported by a single 
well-established fact as to time or locality or 
means or method, to believe that some “ hairy 
quadruped,” some ‘ ape-like creature,” with 
no other guide than “chance,” no other aid 
than “fortuitous variation,” has conducted 
successfully a voyage occupying millions of 
years across this immense waste, and at length 
landed triumphantly on the elevated and 
sunny plain of Intellect and Morality, from 
whence he now exercises dominion and au- 
thority over all that live or move or breathe 
in all the earth! We are.asked, we say, to 
believe all this—the demand, we must confess, 
utterly bankrupts all the credulity at our com- 
mand. With all deference to authorities, we 
must beg leave to say, that the feat seems to us 
as incredible, as Baron-Manchausen-like, as if 
we had been told that toward the close of the 
Miocene Period, a Baboon set out to under- 
take the flight of crossing the space which 
divides the arth from the planet Saturn, and 
having accomplished the exploit, now sits 
complacently on the resplendent arch of its 
inner ring, surveying the wonders of the 
planetary landscape spread out beneath him. 
If we can receive the former, there is nothing 
to forbid us to believe the latter. 

Let us, however, devote a moment to glance 
at the style of reasoning or the character of the 
argument by which this extraordinary theory 


is recommended to our acceptance and belief. | 


Thus it rans—“ There must have been a series 
of forms graduating insensibly from some ape- 
like creature to man as he now exists, and it 
would be impossible to fix any definite point 
when the term Man ought to be used. But 
this is a matter of very little importance.”* 

This certainly is what may be called “ free 
and easy” science, and equally ‘free and easy” 
theology. 


“?Tisn’t easy to settle when Man became Man; 
When the Monkey-type stopped and the Human 


n, 
As some very queer things were involved in the plan.” 


“ But this is a matter of very little import- 
ance!” 


(To be continued.) 
octiiasaillatieaiiaai 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 17. 
MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 

Though our Saviour has promised to be in 
the midst of those who are gathered in his 
name, yet it is not always that He manifests 
his presence in religious assemblies by the 
outpouring of comfort and sensible refresh- 
ment. For wise purposes, no doubt, He some- 
times permits even those who sincerely desire 
to worship Him, to wrestle long for a bless- 
ing; and the careless and indifferent are often 
“sent empty away.” Thomas Story says of 
a meeting he had in Virginia, that it was 
“very small, hard, dark and dull;” and he 
attributes it to the fact, that “the people were 
busy planting tobacco, and those that came 


* Descent of Man, Vol. I. p 226. 
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to the meeting left their minds behind them 
in that business.” 

In the course of his American journey, he 
was at Salem, Massachusetts, in the year 
1699, where, he says, “part of my testimony 
was against a sleepy state in ‘some, and a 
wandering spirit in others; which I perceived 
infested and hurt that meeting, and hindered 
the growth of several. It was a tender, com- 
fortable meeting; and I was told afterwards, 
there was great need of such a testimony: 
and one ancient Friend confessed, with tears, 
that he had received great hurt in meetings 
by a wandering spirit; which draws away 
the mind from a true and sincere waiting 
upon God, by insensible degrees, and hinders 
the progress of the mind in the Trath, and 
the true worship.” 

How many there are of us at the present 
day, who could (if we were so disposed) make 
the same confession as this aged Friend, and 
acknowledge, that our minds were often drawn 
away “from a true and sincere waiting upon 
God,” by a wandering spirit! May we all 
heed the exhortation which T. S. was con- 
cerned to give at Hampton Meeting, where 
(as at Salem,) he bore testimony against 
ia drowsy, lukewarm, and indifferent spirit. 
Here he exhorted, “The old convinced not to 
rest in that condition, lest they might lose their 
crowns, and become stumbling blocks in the 
| way of the weak, then under convincement: 
And to the young, that they should mind the 
Lord alone; and that if they should espy 
anything in any one, who had for a long or 
short time professed the truth, either in con- 
versation or in meetings; whether in the 
vanity of the one, or indifference of the other; 
or in coming to meetings, or negligence when 
in them, they should rot look out at the 
failings of others, but to the Lord for help ; 
to whom we must all stand or fall, and an- 
swer for ourselves, and not for another.” 

In a meeting at Greenwich, the same Friend 
says, “I was concerned to speak against divers 
enormities, and especially whispering, back- 
biting, traducing and vilifying, as works of 
the evil one, and of the flesh; and, after the 
meeting, several persons went to Ebenezer 
Slocomb, an honorable and able minister of 
Truth, and made confession of things they 
had unjustly reported against him, asking 
him forgiveness.” 

The object of religious meetings is the per- 
formance of Divine worship, which, as our 
Saviour told the woman of Samaria, must be 
in spirit and in truth. It is not therefore at 
all essential that there should be anything 
uttered on such occasions; but the duty of 
those assembled is to turn their minds inward, 
and endeavor to feel the solemnizing presence 
of the Lord. In this way meetings may be 
profitably held, whether any ministers are pre- 
sent or not. Indeed, it has been a frequent 
experience, that where the expectation of the 
people is much turned to those who sometimes 
speak in the congregations, it has a tendency 
to close up the spring of true Gospel ministry. 
Joseph Hoag mentions attending a meeting 
at Sandwich, in Massachusetts, of which he 
says: “It being known that I was expected 
to be there, the meeting was full. I felt my 
mind uncommonly sbut up, and much com- 
posed in stillness. Querying why it was so, 
it opened to me thus :—There are a number 
who would not have been present, had they 
not expected thee here ; they are looking to thee, 
and not to Me, the Giver of all good. I be- 
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came satisfied, and passed the meeting silent-|searching of heart, questioning the rectitude 


ly, with peace of mind in so doing.” It is 
right to put ourselves in the way of receiving 
good impressions; but if we depend for our 
nourishment on the ministrations of the ser- 
vants, instead of looking to the inexhaustible 
fountain of good, we are not likely to grow in 
grace, and to become strong men and women 
in the Lord’s army. 

The observation has sometimes been made, 
that a which contained a body of 
sound and religiously concerned members but 
none in the station of minister more frequently 
retained their place as vigorous branches of 
the Church; than those meetings which were 
favored with a lively gospel ministry. The 
reason given for this is, the tendency in the 
minds of the people to depend upon the labors 
of the minister for their spiritual comfort 
and refreshment, and thus gradually to slide 
away from a state of wrestling for the Heaven- 
ly blessing. The inevitable result of this is a 
dwindling in the life of religion. Gospel 
ministry is undoubtedly a great blessing to 


the Church, and is designed to instruct, edify | professors, their sins. 


of my movements; for the people were not 
only disappointed, but some of them dissatis- 
fied, and thought themselves not well-used. 
This, in addition to my broodings, increased 
my distress, so that I wist not what to do nor 
what to think, until my Lord and Master 
gave me clearly to sec, that the appointments 
were not wrong; it being right for me to go 
in resignation to his will; and better for me 
and the people, as I became a sign to them 
in the will and wisdom of the Lord, rather 
than to speak without it; and that it was as 
right for me, when the Lord directed, to go 
from meeting to meeting, and feel and see the 
states of meetings and people silently, as it 
was for Nehemiah to view Jerusalem through- 
out, before he put his hand to the work. 
This opening fully relieved and quieted my 
mind, and I said, ‘Good is the will of the 
Lord, let it be done.’ The next day we at- 
tended Falmouth Meeting; in it I had to lift 
up my voice Jike a trumpet, to show to many 
their transgressions, and to high, superficial 
The word went forth 


and comfort the flock of Christ; but, like|in its own authority; the Truth prevailed 
other blessings, we may fail to use it to the|jover all opposition.” 


best advantage. 

Joseph Hoag, in his journal, several times 
refers to this subject. On one occasion, when 
travelling in Canada, he says, “ We attended 
the little meeting at William Showel’s, who 
had been our pilot. I was shut up in silence, 
and at the close of the meeting I felt it best 
to remark, that those, and those only, who 
wait upon the Lord, renew their strength ; 
and that it appeared to me, that if the people 
then gathered had waited as intently on the 
Lord as they had on. an inferior object, with- 
out doubt we should have had a precious 
meeting.” 

Of a meeting held at Sandwich, New Hamp. 
shire, which he attended in the year 1802, he 
observes, “My mind was tried in a singular 
way. After sitting a considerable time, it 
was made known to me, that the people were 
waiting on me, and not on the Most High. 
This closed my way, and I believed I must 
tell it to the people, but the singularity of it 
tried my mind; yet not feeling easy without 
doing so, 1 simply told them my feelings, and 
then sat down: but soon felt like a vessel 
pressed full, that wanted vent, and could not 
have it in this condition. I sat as long as 
meetings commonly hold, until the people 
gave up the expectation of having preaching, 
and became quiet; then way opened in a 
lengthy, searching testimony, that reached 
the witness for God in the minds of the peo- 
ple, and broke them down to a tender feeling 
and an acknowledgment to the Truth.” 

His experience in another part of the same 
journey is instructive. He remarks, “We 
next went to Falmouth, and attended their 
Preparative Meeting—shut up in silence. To 
Windham the day following, also silent. We 
left an appointment for Seventh-day, hoping 
way might open to get some relief, as my 
mind seemed loaded and my heart greatly 
distressed, though I knew not why. There 
was also a meeting appointed at Gorham on 
Sixth-day. We attended to the appointment, 
—still my mouth was sealed, and the people 
appeared much Sraperatee- 

e returned to Windham, where the meet- 
ing was large. Here again my lips seemed 
sealed, and my heart shut up. I passed the 
meeting in silence, but not wit 


eo —— 
For “The Friend.” 


THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, 
Of Stillwater, Ohio. 


Our dear old meeting-house is gone ; 
We've torn it all away : 

The walls, which stood the storms of years, 
Were levelled in a day ; 

We've built a new one in its place, 
’Tis nicer, well we know, 

With longer aisles, and easier seats, 
And ceiling white as snow. 


We do not doubt but it is best, 
The new was built, and yet 

We think upon our dear old house 
With feelings of regret ; 

For there, in childhood’s early years 
Were many family bands 

Into the house of God* first led 
By loving mothers’ hands. 


While more than three-score years rolled by, 
Through man and womanhood, 

To this same house, their steps were bent 
To seek the Fount of good. 

And when gray hairs had silvered o’er 
Each once fair, youthful brow, 

Some laid them down in peace to sleep ; 
Some seek our new house now. 


And holy influence there was cast 
Upon the hearts around, 
Until it seemed, we almost deemed 
That spot was hallowed ground. 
Oh ! could those walls a record give 
Of all the truths there heard, 
How would “ our hearts within us burn” 
At holy memories stirred. 


But let us leave our treasured house, 
And trust that in the new 

Will fall upon our waiting hearts 
Refreshing Heavenly dew. 


THE NEW HOUSE. 


I am thinking of the new one, 
Now as from the old I part; 

And with longings for our welfare, 
I have questioned in my heart: 


Will we be more true and faithful, 
When within the new we meet ? 

Will we be as meek disciples, 
Sitting at the Saviour’s feet ? 

Will our meeds of praise rise sweeter 
Than they did within the old? 

Will each heart, in oe 
Seek the depths of Love untold? 





* [“ The house of God,” not, properly, the building 
in which His people meet; but, as the Apostle Paul 
declared, “The Church of the living God, the pillar 


out deep!and ground of the Truth.”—Eps.] 





Can we yield earth’s dearest treasures? 
Lay its “weights and burdens down” ? 
Will we count no cross too heavy 
For the gaining of a crown? 
Can we yield our all, in reverence, 
To the Holy Spirit’s power? 
Will the sleepers learn to waken ? 
Can we “ watch with Him one hour ?” 


Will we imitate more closely 
Quakers of the olden time? 

“Sons and daughters of the morning,” 
Children of a faith sublime ; 

And, should God see meet to prove us, 
Could the aged and the youth 

Suffer cruel persecution, 
To promote the cause of Truth ? 


Well we know, the new house never, 
One stained heart can make more pure, 
And God’s mercy is not greater 
Just because our house is newer, 
But I would, oh Heavenly Father, 
That we might more faithful be; 
That “this house which we have builded”* 
We might dedicate to Thee. 


Not with formal words and phrases ; 
Not with worldly pride and show ; 
But that, from each heart, sweet praises 
Daily to Thy throne might flow ; 
That we might, when there assembled, 
Bow more meekly ’neath Thy rod ; 
Strive to be more humble followers ; 
More a people serving God. n 
Barnesville, Ohio, 9th mo. 17th, 1878. 


For “The Friend.” 
Letters, &e., of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
Margaret Morris to Mileah Martha Moore. 
3d mo. 22d, 1799. 

I should like to know if brother C. M. has 
read our friend Robert Proud’s history, and 
how he likes it? I have heard it supposed 
that the compiler will not be much profited 
by his labors ; he refused to let it undergo the 
usual examination of Friends’ publications, 
and as they are the only people that would 
be likely to become purchasers, it is thought 
he will receive only the subscription money. 
For the sake of the honorable mention I heard 
he intended to make of the Dolobran family, 
I subscribed, but have not yet read it.t 


To the same. 
7th mo. 4th, 1799. 

We bave been much affected for some days 
past by very alarming accounts from Phila- 
delphia of the yellow fever having again made 
its appearance in the lower part of the city ; 
all the empty houses here are taken, and 
several families come up. To-day the accounts 
are more favorable, and I hope there is not 
mach reason for their fears. Yesterday our 
valuable friend Daniel Smith, my Debby’s 
father, was buried ; he bas left a sweet savor ; 
and I think it may be said of him that his life 
was hid; being, indeed, a man of blameless 
conduct in all respects. He has left six sons, 
all valuable young men, and one amiable 





* Ist Kings viii. 43. 

+ From references to this subject, contained in some 
of the records, it appears that Robert Proud’s History 
was inspected by a Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in 1785, who in reporting upon it, stated that they 
“judged it might be informing and really useful, but 
that it would be most proper when published to appear 
as his own performance.” Robert Proud appears to 
have engaged in compiling this history at the instance 
of Friends, and on this account, in 1804, the Meeting 
for Sufferings agreed to pay him, upon his application, 
the sum of $500, although it was not such a work in 
all respects as the Representatives of the Society could 
sanction. 
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of his “ reposing age.” 
I am, my beloved sister, ever thine, 


To the same. 

I shall hardly go to Philadelphia; indeed, 
my Patty, Iam such a poor worn-out body, 
that I am only fit to stay at home; and here, 
reviewing the past scenes of my chequered 
life, and endeavoring to be prepared for the 
fature, of which there cannot now be much 
for me to look forward to on earth, I find is 
full employment for my “shattered taber- 
nacle.” 1 hear my sweet H. H. grows finely, 
but is very cross; in that he is not what his 
father was, for I used to say of him, when an 
infant, he gave no more trouble to his nurse 
than a young kitten. The dried peaches are 
very nice, and I feel loth to deprive thee of 
so many; but if we should live to be near 
neighbors, I will try to repay thee, my own 
sweet sister, if not in the same kind, yet by 
every tender and affectionate attention in my 
power, for I do love thee, my dear sister, more 
than I can express ; and as our domestic circle 
lessens from year to year, I feel as though I 
wanted to engross to myself the few indi- 
viduals that yet remain of our once large and 
happy family; and I am willing td cherish 
the hope that Providence will be pleased to 
permit our spending the dregs of life together, 
and dropping off, like “full ripe corn,” when 
our tour of duty is performed ; indeed, it is 
pleasant sometimes to look forward to the 
closing scene of life, for with the patriarch, 
some of us can say: “ Few and evil have been 
the days of our pilgrimage.” 


To the same after the death of Dr. C. Moore. 
I take up my pen to inform thee we had an 
easy journey home, crossed the ferry about 
four o’elock, and reached our door before five. 
Since I left thee, my most beloved sister, and 
while 1 was with thee, and a witness of thy 
endeavors to get thy miod into a state of 
resignation, I have been comforted in the 
hope that under the calming influence of this 
balm of life, thy bitter cup will be sweetened, 
and in some happy moments give, not a 
glimpse, but an assurance of that bright re- 
version which will greatly compensate for all 
the sorrows of this life. It is thus I think, 
when my anxious mind is anticipating future 
mournful events, and I wish I may be able to 
avail myself of the precepts which a long series 
of years have impressed on my mind; and in 
the needful time practice what I know to be 
right. My love to all our kind relations, 
whose affectionate deportment on the late 
trying occasion, shows the value they had for 
their departed uncle and thyself. 
Thy own affectionate sister, 
(To be continued.) 


M. M. 


—entinltipteiione 

Home and Its Queen.—Home, based upon 
Christian marriage, is so evident an institu- 
tion of God, that a man must become profane 
before he can deny it. Wherever it is pure 
and true to the Christian idea, there lives an 
institution conservative of all the nobler in- 
stincts of society. 

Of this realm woman is the queen. It takes 
the cue and hue from her. If she is in the 
best sense womanly—If she is true and tender, 
loving and heroic, patient and self-devoted— 
she consciously and unconsciously organizes 
and puts in operation a set of influences that 
do more to mould the destiny of the nation 
than any man, uncrowned by power of elo- 


daughter, who has tenderly rocked the cradle| quence, can possibly effect. The men of the| that they can bring a man out all right by 
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nation are what mothers make them, asarule;} their method of treatment’ in less than half 
and the voice that those men speak in the ex-| the time that it would be done by the physi- 
pression of power, is the voice of the woman|cians. A day or two since at the Consolidated 
who bore and bred them. There is no other| Virginia, the men took one of their com- 
possible way in which the women of the na-| panions who became deranged from the heat, 
tion can organize their influence and power|tied him at the end of a rope, and lowered 
that will tell so beneficially upon society and| him about one hundred feet to a place where 
the State.—Scribner’s Monthly. he could be conveniently “doctored,” then 
went at him with their pick-handles and soon 
brought him out all right. 

Those who have not recently explored the| Although the men who work there are a 
lower levels of the leading mines of Comstock] species of human salamander—like the phi- 
can have but a very faint conception of the|losopher who got into the oven along with the 
heat prevailing therein at the present time. beefsteak—still they cannot work but about 
The heat is terrible even in the winter; it is}ten minutes at a time. They then fall back 
like the breath of a furnace, and in most places} and let other men come to the front. In this 
where men are obliged to work it is deficient| way of working it is asserted that there are 
in oxygen, that life-supporting ingredient hav-| places in the bonanza mines where it is now 
ing been burnt out by the many candles used,| costing $16 per day to do the work of one 
and in various ways absorbed and exhausted.|man. The men could do nothing at all but 
It can be felt piercing through the little cloth-| for the liberal supply of ice and ice-water 
ing worn, drying the saliva in the mouth and|allowed them. They swallow ice water by 
almost shriveling the eyeballs. A tempera-|the gallon, and frequently pour the same over 
ture of 120 to 130 degrees is so much abovejeach other. In these hot places they use 
blood heat that the process of cooking begins| about ninety-five pounds of ice per day to the 
in the human frame. Bat for the floods of per-|man! Without ice none of our leading mines 
spiration covering the body, the flesh would|could be worked. Men cannot live in the 
really be cooked to a certain extent. A famous|lower levels without an ample supply of ice- 
English philosopher has given an account of! water, and even with it they are, as we have 
his going into an oven hot enough to cook a/seen, almost cooked alive and frequently ren- 
beefsteak, and remaining there till one lying| dered delirioas—would dio indeed were they 
near him was actually cooked. Had it been; not promptly taken in hand and “ doctored.” 
the dead instead of the living body of the|— Virginia (Nevada) Enterprise. 
philosopher that accompanied the beefsteak, . 
it would undoubtedly have been ‘done to a [The following communication was acci- 
turn.” All that saved the experimenter, as/ dentally mislaid, or it would have been in our 
he himself says, was the fact that he was con-| columns more immediately after its recep- 
stantly in a state of profuse perspiration. A| tion.] 
temperature above the natural heat of the For “The Friend.” 
body undoubtedly attacks it and causes the} ‘‘ The choice of a way opposed alike to the 
flesh to undergo the first stages of cooking.! spirit and course of this world, will mostlikely 
This happens toa miner the moment perspira-|draw upon you the ridicule and it may be the 
tion ceases to flow from the pores of his skin.| hatred of that misjudging world which lieth 
The stomach is first affected, then the brain.|in wickedness.” 

It is probably through disorder of and sick-| The above sentence occurs in a forcible 
ness at the stomach that perspiration is| article addressed to “the junior members of 
ehecked. As soon as the perspiration ceases} the Society of Friends,” in a former number 
to flow, the body begins to cook, and first of| of “ The Friend.” It is no new thing to hear 
all, apparently, the brain, as the man at once| the idea expressed, that those who publicly 
becomes delirious—as wildly insane as any|avow a submission to the restraints of the 
patient in a lunatic asylum. Cases of this| cross, become subject to the derision of their 
kind occur much more frequently than is sup-| former companions, and others who are in- 
posed or generally known. Oflate they have/dulging in the world’s pleasures. And in the 
been very frequent in the California and Con. | face of history it were perhaps futile to deny 
solidated Virginia mines. When aminer sud-! that it has often been so. But it is presumed 
denly begins to rave or talk incoherently, his| there are and have been clouds of witnesses 
companions “ doctor’ him. Itis rough treat-|to the scripture Truth, that “when a man’s 
ment they give him, but it is found to be very| ways please the Lord, He maketh even his 
effective. ‘The man affected is seized and car-|enemies to be at.pgace with him.” 

ried to the coolest place in the vicinity, when| It is one of the blessed fruits of a thorough 
he is bound hand and foot and put through a} dedication of heart, to be found doing the will 
process of rubbing. The friction is applied to|of God, that it is more or less respected, even 
the stomach, which is found to be the seat of|by those who are strangers to its influence. 











Heat in the Nevada Mines. 











the trouble, and in which knots nearly of the 
size of a man’s fists are found to have formed. 
These must be rubbed out, and as soon as they 
disappear perspiration again starts and the 
man regains his senses. The rubbing is some- 
times done with a piece of gunny sack, but 
as this is lidble to cause useless abrasion of 
the skin, a pick-handle is preferred. To be 
rubbed down with a pick-handle in the hands 
of a muscular miner is not such treatment as 
any man in his senses would be likely to 
greatly desire, nor does the miner, even in his 
delirum, desire it, therefore he is tied in such 
a way that he cannot resist. The miners say 





Perhaps, however, there are few who have 
not, at some period, had visitations of Divine 
love which they remember. Perhaps many 
of them contemplate with regret the fact, 
where such was the case, that these tender 
visitations were neglected; and while thus 
reproaching themselves for unfaithfalness to 
manifested daty, they are in no disposition to 
treat those with levity of the wisdom of whose 
course they stand convinced. This is not 
mere theory. The writer can remember no 
incident in the course of a protracted life, in 
which a close attention to the scruples of con- 
science has brought upon him the scorn of 
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any one. He has met with respect, even where 
in the weakness of,nature the contrary treat- 
ment had been anticipated, and this experi- 
ence runs alike through the whole history of 
frivolous youthful acquaintance ; strangers to 
Friends’ testimonies, and men of the world’s 
refinement, who were close observers of its 
etiquette. ; 

It does indeed seem, that in His all-embrac- 
ing love, our heavenly Shepherd is ever ready 
to ‘carry the lambs in his bosom,” and often 
causes to be felt in the hearts of those who 
are opposed to the restraints of the cross, a 
wholesome dread of that woe which was de- 
clared by our Saviour to those “ by whom an 
offence cometh” to one of the little ones which 
believe in Him. 

I apprehend that the cases of ridicule that 
are sometimes experienced, are where there 
is but a partial surrender of the heart, and 
but a halting submission to manifested duty. 
Religious consistency may meet with respect 
and encouragement where they who “put 
their hands to the plow and look back,” would 
find themselves paralyzed by the scorn of be- 
holders. 

I woald that our youth should not have 
held up to their view any groundless difficul- 
ties. The narrow way has ever been found a 
path of trial ; but let them be assured that our 
Heavenly Guide is equal to all our emergen- 
cies, and especially that when a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him. 


Colora, 1878. 


Initiation of Buddhist Priests. 
BY 8. L. BALDWIN. 

The monastery at Koo-shan is the head. 
quarters of Buddhism for the province of 
Fokien. Here on the night preceding the 
birthday of Sakyamuni, priests are yearly 
initiated. The birthday of Sakyamuni occurs 
on the eighth day of the fourth month, which 
this year is the 9th of May. In company 
with two friends I ascended the sacred moun. 
tain last night (May 8). We reached the 
monastery about 7 P. M., and found it crowd- 
ed with visitors who had come to witness the 
ceremony. We spread our lunch on a table 
in the main guest-room, and were surrounded 
by a very undesirable “cloud of witnesses” 
while eating. Our inquisitive friends made 
very shrewd guesses as to our food. Canned 
peaches were pronounced to be duck’s eggs; 
butter was confidently affirmed to be lard; a 
bottle of pure water was pronounced wine; 
white sugar was salt, and the quantity of 
“salt” used on our strawberries astonished 
them, while the strawberries were themselves 
an insoluble conundrum. About 9 o’clock 
one of the leading priests took us to a side 
room, where the novitiates were engaged in 
a preliminary service. There were twenty- 
eight of them, of various ages from fifteen to 
forty years. Suddenly, about 10 o’clock, they 
were taken to the main temple. Each candi- 
date was attended by two priests. While the 
candidates kneeled before the tables, which 
were placed in the room for this occasion, the 
attending priests first made from three to 
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closely-shaven heads of the candidates. While 
these pastilles were burning, the attending 
priests were assiduously rubbing the surround- 
ing surface of the head, apparently to obviate 
or lessen the sensation of pain from the burn- 
ing, on the principle of counter-irritation. 
During all this time both the priests and the 
novitiates were constantly repeating some 
ritual form. It was altogether a very curious 
sight. Immense red candles over two feet 
high, and from four to six inches in diameter 
at the top, were burning. I believe they are 
really cups of oils made in the form and sem- 
blance of candles. All over the room were 
men kneeling, with from three to a dozen of 
these pastilles sticking up on their heads, and 
slowly burning down to the fiesh. In about 


which they came, and allowed to go bed, and 
keep quiet. The ashes of the pastilles re- 
mained on the burned spots, and it is said 
that the sores are not dressed in any way. 
The candidates affirm that they experience 
no pain in the operation.—Christian Advocate. 


For “The Friend.” 


Some Queries concerning Christ, &e. 
(Concluded from page 45.) 


Query 29. What is that which the earthly 
nature slays? And what is the blood which 
the earthly nature shall disclose, and the slain 
which it shall no more cover ? 

Query 30. What are the robes which are 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb? And how are they washed and made 
white therein? And what is the blood (of 
what nature, earthly or spiritual ?) wherein 
they are washed and made white ? 

Query 31. What is it to have, or how come 
we to have, fellowship with Christ in his 
death, and to suffer and be crucified with 
Him? Is it by having our natural bodies 
crucified on the same cross of wood (or some 
such like one) as his body was crucified on, 
or by having the fleshly nature crucified, sub- 
dued, and worn out of our souls, minds, spirits, 
&e., by the power of the Spirit? Rom. viii. 
13. Now if the flesh we are to put off be of 
such a nature and kind; to wit, inwardly 
and spiritually corrupt; must not the flesh 
of Christ, which we are to put on instead 
thereof, be of as deep, inward, and spiritual a 
nature? What is the flesh whereof we are to 
be unclothed, before we can be clothed with 
Christ? is it outward or bodily? And what 
is Christ’s flesh we are to put on? is that any 
more outward or bodily than that which we 
are to put off? 

Query 32. Is not the flesh and blood, which 
they that have eternal life feed on, and which 
nourisheth them up to life eternal (they con- 
tinuing to feed thereon, and not feeding after- 
wards on strange flesh, and strange blood),— 
I say, is not this flesh and blood Spirit and 
life? For that is it which profiteth. John 
vi. 63. Is it not the flesh and blood of. the 
Word? Was not the Word made flesh? And 
did not the Word, who was made flesh, dwell 
and appear in a tabernacle of flesh, and cause 


twenty minutes the work was done, and the 
candidates were taken back to the room from 


twelve rings upon their heads with a sort of|the glory of his own divine flesh to shine 


stamp. These circular spots were then cover- 
ed with a substance having the appearance 
of ointment, or soft, sticking salve. To these 
sticky surfaces conical pastilles of mugwort- 
incense were attached, which were then set 
on fire, and allowed to burn down into the 


through that earthly flesh? Ob! read and 
consider, that ye who have stumbled and 
murmured against the trath may stumble or 
murmur no more, but now at length receive 
the pure and precious doctrine thereof (and 


|80 come to witness the fulfilling of that pro- 


mise, Isa. xxix. 18—24,) and praise Him who 
giveth understanding. 

Query 33. Is not the true church flesh of 
Christ’s flesh, and bone of his bone? Is not 
the false, or antichristian church, flesh of 
antichrist’s flesh, and bone of antichrist’s 
bone? What is the flesh of the spiritual 
whore, which is to be stripped naked and 
burned with fire? Shall ever the church 
which is of Christ’s flesh be stripped naked 
and burned with fire? Nay, doth not his 
flesh make able to abide the devouring fire, 
and to dwell with the everlasting burnings? 

Query 34. What is the pure milk of the 
word, which is milked out to the babes from 
the pure breast? And what is the breast 
from which it is milked out? Is it of the 
flesh of Christ, or no? 

Query 35. Are not the wicked of the seed 
and flesh of the serpent? Is not that tho 
body of flesh, of sin, of death, which is to be 
put off? And are not they who are renewed 
in spirit, of the seed and flesh of Christ? Is 
not that the body or garment of boliness, of 
righteousness, of life, which is to be put on? 

Query 36. Is it not as necessary that the 
eternal word be made flesh inwardly, that so 
the children may feed on Him, as it was for 
Him to take on Him an outward body of 
flesh, to suffer and die for them, and to fulfil 
all righteousness, both of the law of the let- 
ter, and of the law of the Spirit in? 

Query 37. Is there not that which spiritu- 
ally is called Sodom and Egypt? And do not 
they which dwell there, instead of eating 
Christ’s flesh, and drinking his blood, put his 
flesh to pain, crucifying it in and to them. 
selves, trampling under foot the Son of God, 
and counting the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing? Read the figure. Did not 
outward Israel suffer in outward Egypt? Did 
not just Lot suffer in Sodom? Doth fiot the 
spiritual seed suffer in and by spiritual Egypt? 
Doth not the flesh of the holy and just One 
suffer in and by spiritual Sodom ? 

Query 38. What is that which the Gentile- 
Christians, who are not Jews inward, circum- 
cised in heart and spirit, who know not the 
inward temple (the place of the true Jews’ 
worship, where they worship the Father in 
Spirit an@ truth), but only worship in the 
outward court, which God hath cast off, and 
left out of his measure, Rev. xi. 2. I say, 
what is that holy city which these Gentiles 
tread under foot forty-two months? Is it 
the church which is of the flesh and bones of 
Christ, or no? 

He that knoweth the substance, the seed of 
the kingdom, the birth of the Spirit, knoweth 
the flesh and blood which is of the seed. And 
this flesh is flesh indeed, this blood is blood 
indeed, even the flesh and blood of the seed’s 
nature; but the other was but the flesh and 
blood of our nature, which He honored in 
taking upon Him, in which He did the will, 
in which He offered up the acceptable sacri- 
fice; but yet did not give the honor from his 
flesh and blood toit. For the flesh and blood 
of our nature was not his own naturally, but 
only as He pleased to take it upon Him and 
make it his. But that whereof He formeth 
us, and which He giveth us to eat and drink, 
is the flesh and blood of his own nature ; and 
this was it wherein was the virtue, and where- 
in is the virtue, life, and power for ever. 
Happy, oh happy is he who is of it, who is 
taken out of and formed of Him, (as Eve was 
of Adam), and so becomes flesh of his flesh, 
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and bone of his bone! Then will he know 
the mystery of life, feed on the thing itself, 
and not stumble about appearances and ex- 
pressions, as those that are out of and from 
the thing itself do, through the darkness of 
their mind, and because of their ignorance of 
the thing spoken of in the Scriptures. 


The Poor, Poorer, 


It is constantly said by those who make a 
trade of awakening the discontent of the 
working man, of arraying one class against 
the other, that the whole tendency of modern 
civilization is to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. The assertion has no doubt so 
much of a basis as this; the rich are proba- 
bly richer; that is to say, their wealth ena- 
bles them to purchase more than it would 
have done two hundred, three hundred years 
ago. The rich man of to-day travels more 
easily and rapidly, has more comforts in his 
house, and has better care when he is sick, 
than had the king of England or Spain or 
France in the 17th century. 

Bat on the other hand, we believe it to be 
frue, and to be susceptible of proof, that the 
poor man is not poorer, but richer than he was 
at any previous period. We mean taking it 
on a large scale; of course during the present 
depression the working men, in common with 
everbody else, are poorer than they were 
during the flush times which preceded 1873. 
But we believe that during the first three 
quarters of the 19th century the working 
man has been better off than he was during 
the 18th, or the 17th century; and that the 
difference in comfort between the working 
man and the capitalist is less than it was. 

We can hardly do better than refer to a 
few of the facts gathered by Macaulay and 
cited in the celebrated 3d chapter of his his- 
tory. He arrives at the conclusion that 

In the reign of Charles the Second, the 
ordinary wages of the peasant did not exceed 
four shillings a week; but in some parts of’ 
the kingdom, five shillings, six shillings, and, 
during the summer months, even seven shil- 
lings, were paid. At present a district where 
a laboring man earns only seven shillings a 
week is thought to be in a state shocking to 
humanity. The average is very much higher; 
and, in prosperous counties, the weekly wages 
of husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, 
and even sixteen shillings. 

Again, as to another class of laborers : 

In the course of a hundred and twenty 
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fore, such as is now given to the inmates of a 
workhouse, was then seldom seen, even on 
the trencher of a yeoman or of a shopkeeper. 
The great majority of the nation lived almost 
entirely on rye, barley, and oats. 

The produce of tropical countries, the pro- 
duce of the mines, the produce of machinery, 
was positively dearer than at present. Among 
the commodities for which the laborer would 
have had to pay higher in 1685 than his pos- 
terity pay in 1878, were sugar, salt, coals, 
candles, soap, shoes, stockings, [we might add 
tea and coffee}, and generally all articles of 
clothing and all articles of bedding. It may 
be added, that the old coats and blankets 
would have been, not only more costly, but 
less serviceable than the modern fabrics. 

And again, as to the comforts of life : 

The street which now affords to the artizan, 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, 
a brilliantly lighted walk, was a hundred and 
sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that he 
would not have been able to see his hand, so 
ill paved that he would have run constant 
risk of breaking his neck, and so ill watched 
that he would have been in imminent danger 
of being knocked down and plundered of his 
small earnings. Every bricklayer who falls 
from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing 
who is ran over by a carriage, now may have 
his wounds dressed and his limbs set with a 
skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, 
all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, 
or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could 
not have purchased. 

The rich and the poor are more nearly on 
a level as to all the comforts of life than ever 
before. Queen Mary of England died less 
than two centuries ago of the small pox; as 
also did Louis XV of France, a century later. 
The poorest artizan now has an absolute safe- 
guard from this disease. Charles II of Eng- 
land was tortured as he lay dying by the 
ignorant physician of his day. The hod- 
carrier of to-day, sick of the same disease, 
enjoys a degree of care and skill for which 
that worthless monarch might have longed in 
vain. Ifthe poor man is sick, his family can 
be summoned as quickly as the rich man’s; 
if he wishes to travel, he can travel as speedi- 
ly and as safely as the rich man; if he wishes 
to write to his son who has emigrated to 
Nebraska, his letter goes in the same mail 
with that to the rich man’s son. The news- 


paper, the book, the ten thousand sources of 


enlargement of the mind and the soul, which 
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pitiatory sacrifice for their complete redemp- 
tion, that all who believe in Him might be 
strengthened, at all times to put their whole 
trust in Him, for they who trust in Him shall 
never be confounded, and to all these He is 
saying again and again, for their encourage- 
ment, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” Joun Tuorp. 
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William Penn speaks of the doctrine of the 
Light of Christ in the heart as God's gift for 
man’s salvation, as being the root of the goodly 
tree of doctrines which the Society of Friends 
professed and published to the world. 

That man sbould be taught his duties by 
Divine illumination, without the necessity of 
outward instruction, was foretold in the pro- 
phetic declarations of ancient time, as one of 
the glories of the Christian dispensation : “ It 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh.” ‘All thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children.” “ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Judah. I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write 
it in their hearts. And they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for 
they shall all know me from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” 

Oar Saviour, when personally on earth, told 
his disciples, that the Father would send unto 
them in His name, the Comforter, even the 
Spirit of Tratb, which should teach them all 
things. ‘“ He will guide you into all truth.” 

The Apostle John declares the same doc- 
trine in explicit language, when he tells the 
Church,—‘‘ The anointing which ye have re- 
ceived of Him, abideth in you, and ye ueed 
not that any man teach you ; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is 
truth and no lie.” And again, “ Ye have an 


‘unction from the Holy One, and ye know all 


things.” 

This doctrine of the Light of Christ, thus 
foretold by the prophets, and proclaimed by 
Christ and his apostles, was prominently held 
up to view in the writings and teachings of 


years, the daily earnings of the bricklayer|were hopelessly beyond the reach of the; the early members of this Society. It was 
have risen from half a crown to four and ten-|laborer of two hundred years ago, are en-|not, with them, a mere theoretical belief. 


pence, those of the mason from half a crown | 
to five and threepence, those of the carpenter! 


joyed daily by the humblest artizan. 
The poor are not growing poorer; the ad. 


They had known Christ by his Spirit to shine 
into their hearts, showing them their fallen 


from half a crown to five and fivepence, and | vance of civilization is in their favor; and we state and making them feel that the Divine 


those of the plumber from three shillings to 
five and sixpence. 

And farther: 

It seems clear, therefore, that the wages of 
labor, estimated in money, were, in 1685, more 
than half of what they now are; and there 
were few articles important to the working 
man of which the price was not, in 1685, more 
than half what it nowis. Beer was undoubt- 
edly much cheaper in that age than at pre- 
sent. Meat was also cheaper, but it was still 
so dear that there were hundreds of thousands 
of families who scarcely knew the taste of it. 
In the cost of wheat there has been very lit- 
tle change. The average price of the quar- 
ter, during the last twelve years of Charles 
the Second, was fifty shillings. Bread, there- 


thank God for it.— ational Baptist. 

The enemy, as he bath ever done, seeketh 
to cast down when he cannot set people up; 
he trieth every way, so far as he is permitted, 


displeasure rested on all unrighteousness. By 
embracing this heavenly visitation and yield- 
ing to its influence, they had been enabled to 
forsake their sins, to repent of them, and to 


iseek that forgivness of God, which is freely 


(for his power is limited,) to disturb, to dis-|extended to the penitent through the atoning 
courage, and any way he can to hinder the/sacrifice of the Redeemer of men. They knew 
Lord’s work, the work of salvation, from go-|by experience, that true faith in the Saviour 
ing forward ; but our gracious and Almighty|is not an ordinary mental operation which 
Helper, He is the Prince of Peace, and He can be exercised at our own pleasure, but that 
delighteth to encourage, to strengthen, to lift,it is wrought in us by the operation of the 
up the hands that hang down, and to “con-| Holy Spirit, as we submit thereto; agreeably 
firm the feeble knees :’’ He will give peace to to the declaration of Christ himself, “No man | 
those who love Him, and the victory to all can come unto me, except the Father which 
who follow Him. O! saith’ my soul, that all sent me draw him.” 

those who know and love Him, who is the| Hence it was that they were led so earnest- 
true Shepherd, who offered up himself a pro- ly and persistently to exhort and plead with 
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their hearers, not to slight the visitations of 
Divine grace to their souls; but to heed the 
Light of Cbrist which, shining in their hearts, 
would show them the way of salvation, and 
would give them strength to walk therein. 
And they were bold in declaring that there 
was no other way, in which they could come 
to be redeemed from sin, and made partakers 
of God’s salvation—even as the Apostle John 
testified-—“ Jf we walk in the Light, as God is 
in the Light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, his 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

From this doctrine, proceeded their manner 
of worship. For, when they were met to- 
gether for Divine worship, which our Saviour 
declared must be in Spirit, they were con- 
vinced that they could not offer acceptable 
praise to the Almighty without His assist- 
ance. So they sat together in silence with 
their minds turned inwards to the Spirit of 
Christ, waiting to feel his power warming 
their hearts, and preparing an offering that 
would be accepted by the Most High. 

The exercise of Gospel Ministry among 
them was regulated by the same doctrine. 
For, as they believed Christ to be the ever- 
present Leader and Teacher of his people, 
they recognized as true ministers those only 
who were empowered and commissioned by 
Him, and who spoke in the ability which He 
gave. 

As they came to experience the saving effi- 
cacy of the work of the Spirit —the true bap- 
tism of Christ—they were enabled to see that 
John’s water baptism, which was to decrease 
and pass away, is no longer essential to be 
observed. 
true spiritual communion with the Saviour, 





they bad no need of the outward symbols of tribution for the relief of the yellow fever sufferers in 
the United States, amounting to $6,000, was remitted 


bread and wine, which are but a shadow of 
the true substance. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.— Latest reports from the South 
confirm the hope that the epidemic is abating, and 
several towns have given information that they will 
need no further aid. Thus far about sixty per cent. of 
the cases have resulted in death. 

The Department of State is in receipt of information 
from the U.S. consul at Port Sarnia, which states, that 
for the year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1878, 30,610 emi- 
grants have passed through that port, seeking homes in 
the United States. Of this number, 16,183 were Cana- 
dians from the province of Ontario and Quebec. These 
Canadians were principally agriculturists, carrying with 
them to their new homes their household effects, agri- 
cultural implements, and in many cases sufficient money 
to purchase farms; so that the consul considers they 
may be regarded as a valuable addition to the ranks of 
American industry. 

The — of the supervisors of steam vessels show 
a marked improvement in that branch of the service 
during the past year. The losses by disaster on the water, 
reported for this year, are increased by the dreadful 
sacrifice of life on the wreck of the Metropolis. Exclu- 
sive of this, the losses will not reach one hundred. On 
the waters of the Mississippi, there is marked improve- 
ment; which is largely attributable to the vigorous 
action of the New Orleans Supervisor, in refusing to 
grant licenses to men addicted to drunkenness, and also 
to the vigorous enforcement of the law of 1871 in the 
testing of boiler plates. The service on the Delaware 
has also improved. At New York the number of boiler 
explosions has been exceptionally large, owing chiefly 
to carelessness. 

It is stated that on the 10th inst., the first train on 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, reached 
Trinidad. It is the intention to have the locomotive 
reach Los Vegas by 4th mo. 1879. No halt will be 
made at the tunnel through the Paton Mountains, but 
the road will be carried by a system of switchbacks over 
the tops of the mountains, the grade of which will be 
300 feet to the mile, and will be worked by mountain 
engines especially designed for the purpose. 







valley by the recent floods. 








of coal were shipped from Pittsburg. 





















week—130 adults and 143 children. 







on the 21st. 


feature of the freight—of which there were 583 horned} Parker Hall, Agent, O., for Joseph P. Binns, Jonathan 
cattle, 380 sheep, and 27 horses. 









108}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 103; do. 1867, 1054; do. 


1868, 107}; new 5’s, 106} ; new 4} per cents, 103}; new| Sarah L. Stanley, Elizabeth Antrim, Lydia Koll, 
4 per cents, 101. 







pound. 














western, do. #5 a $5.25; patent, $6.75 a $8.50. 


$1.07, and white, $1.10. Rye, 58 a 60 cts. 
53 cts. 
28 cts. per bushel. 







100 pounds ; mixed, 45 a 60 cts.; straw, 45 a 55 cts. 
And being favored to partake of Me cattle, 3} a 5} cts. per lb. Sheep, 4} a 5 cts. per) Rebecca H. Wills, $2.10, vol. 52; from John S. Lowry, 





all the hotels and lodging houses being full. 
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ear J - Received from James W. Haines and George Haines, 
During the recent rise in the rivers, 7,000,000 bushels! Jy, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from John Tyler, N. J., 


2 _,. | $2.10, vol. 52; from Margaret Robinson, Gtn., $2.10, 
The cotton crop of America, for the years 1877-78, | yo]. 52; from Enoch S. Zelley, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 


Over 2,000 acres of corn were destroyed in the Scjoto 


is reported by the National Cotton Exchange at 4,773,-| from David Stephen, O., $2.10, vol. 52; for Martha L. 
865 bales. 


| Scott, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from John Aikins, Pa., $2.10, 
Indiana has a school fund larger than that of any! yo}, 52, and for Rachel McClain, $2.10, to No. 13, vol. 


other State in the Union. It has increased $40,000 53; from Thomas Woolman, City, $2, vol. 52; from 
within a year, and now amounts to $8,007,095. 


, A J ; | James R. Kite, Agent, O., for David Ball, Hannah M. 
The Chinese Embassy has arrived in Washington Penrose, Thomas Llewelyn, Jason Penrose, Samuel 


and will be presented to the President upon his return) Fawcett, Jesse Dewees, Joseph Masters, Samuel King, 
to the capitol. The embassy consists ofChin Lan Pin,| Richard Penrose, David Masters, William Picket, 
first end Yung Wing, second Plenipoten-| Robert Milhous, and Mary Wilson, $2.10 each. vol. 
tiary; M. 

D. W. Bartlett, American Secretary, and attaches and Crew, Henry Crew, and Joseph Doudna, $2.10 each, 
servants. The chief ambassador, with part of his suite,! yo], 52; from Mark Ballinger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and 
will soon go to Spain and Peru to organize the Chinese for Charles Ballinger, $2.10, vol. 52; from James R. 
diplomatic service in those countries. He will then’ Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Thomas B. Hoopes, 


return to Washington, to remain there as Minister| Lettice Thompson, Deborah P. Chambers, and Celina 
Plenipotentiary. 


ah, and M. Yung, Secretaries of Legation; 52; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, O., for Fleming 


: ora : T. Pratt, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Elhanan Zook, Pa., 
There were 273 deaths in this city during the past) $2.10, vol. 52; from William Wickersham and Samnel 
s H i Ee Hoopes, Pa., per Thomas M. Harvey, Agent, $2.10 
Seven steamships sailed from New York for Europe! each, vol. 52; from Henry Newton, England, 10 shil- 


Live stock continues to be a prominent) lings, vol. 52 ; for Thomas Kite, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from 


Binns, and Josiah Hall, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from 
Benjamin Hayes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from George 
Blackburn, Agent, O., for Daniel Boulton, John French, 


Markets, &c.—American gold 100}. U.S. sixes 1881, 


Miriam French, and Frederick Maerkt, $2.10 each; 
vol 52; from Mary Randolph, City, $2, vol. 52; for 
Dr. George Martin, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; for Sarah A. 
Matlack, Gin., and Joseph Matlack, Pa., $2.10 each, 


Cotton.—Middlings sold in lots at 114 a 11} cts. per 


Petroleum.—Crude, 73 cts. in barrels, and standard 


white, at 10 cts. for export, and 13 a 13} cts. per gallon) yo] 52; from Abner Eldridge, Agent, Io., $2.10, vol. 52, 
for home use. 


. % , and for Alexander L. McGrew, #2.10, vol. 52, M. A. 
Flour.—Minnesota extra, $5 a $5.50; Penna. and/ Fritchman, $2.10 to No. 19, vol. 53, and Nancy L. 
Thompson 25 cents, to No. 6, vol. 52; from Joseph Hall, 
: it Agent, Io., for Thomas Penrose, Aaron Roberts, John 
: : Corn, 50 a| Thomas, Thomes Heald, Israel Heald, John Oliphant, 
Oats, choice white, 32 a 33 cts.; mixed, 26 a) and Samuel 8. Cowgill, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from M. 
a , ‘ . x Hodgson, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 52; from Elijah Kester, Md., 
Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per| $2.10, vol. 52; from Samuel Wilson, Io., $2, vol. 52; 
from Stacy F. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for 


Grain.—Choice red wheat, 98 cts. a $1.06; amber, 


- Hogs, 5} a 6} cts. per lb. : City, $2, vol. 52, and for John C. Lowry, $2, vol. 52; 
Foreicn.—The first instalment of the French con-| from John Bull, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Benjamin 
Ellyson, Io., $2.10, vol. 52; from Benjamin D, Stratton, 
Agent O., for Cyrus Brantingham, Joseph Stratton, 
Nathan Whinery, and Benjamin H. Coppock, $2.10 
: each, vol. 52; for Amos Ashard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
| é 3 The ar-| from Moses Cadwallader, Pa. $2.10, vol. 52; from 
rival of strangers registered during the past fortnight] [eaac S, Heston, Pa., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 53; from 


number upwards of 60,000. : - Hannah Flanagan, City, $2, vol. 52. 
Abundant rain in the northern provinces of China, 


have ended the fears of a continuance of the famine. 
Hostile demonstrations have been made against the 
English missionaries in the interior of the province of Enquire of John S. Stokes, at the Office of “The 
Tokien. The Viceroy of Nankin has ordered the con-| Friend.” 
fiscation of houses devoted to opium smoking. The 

Viceroy of the Chihili provinces has arranged for the . 
construction of a railroad between Tientsin and Kiku, WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 5 
and a telegraph is projected. A woman Friend of experience in school teaching, 

The last census in Japan shows a steady increase, | at the “ Shelter for Colored Orphans.” Apply to 

the total being 34,338,404. According to the last re- Mary Wood, 524 South Second St, , 
port of the Postmaster-General of Japan, the postal Mary Leeds, North 17th St., above Alleghany St. 
correspondence of the islands, for 1877, included 22,- Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
053,034 ordinary and 606,354 registered letters, 6,764,- 
272 postal cards, and 7,872,536 newspapers. The in- 
crease in the number of newspapers, over 1876, was 
per cent., and 100 per cent. over 1875. 

Advices from Senegal state that the yellow fever has 
almost ceased there and in Goree, where it has been 
epidemic since midsummer. The Asiatic cholera has 
appeared in the cities of Mequinez and Fez, Morocco 
and causes 20 to 30 deaths daily in the former place. 


on the 16th inst. 
The influx of visiters to Paris is reported very large, 








FOR SALE, 


On reasonable terms, fifty volumes of “ The Friend.’”’ 








-| A young woman of experience, desires a situation as 
46) teacher of small children in the family of a Friend. 
Refer to 8. A. R., 444 North Fifth St., Philada. 





WANTED , 
A well qualified woman Friend as Matron at Friends’ 
’| Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Apply to 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 
John E. Carter, Fisher’s Lane, Germantown. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session opens on Second-day, the 28th 
of Tenth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils to the Institution, will please make early appli- 
cation to Bensamin W. Passmore, Supt., (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Philada. 9th mo. 11th, 1878. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 











THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- Drep, at her residence, near Muscatine, Iowa, on the 
LEGE. 28th of 8th-mo, 1878, Evizabera Carr, relict of the 

A Stated Annual meeting of “The Corporation of|late James Carr, in the 76th year of her age, a mem- 
Haverford College,” will be held at the Committee-|ber of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on| Throughout her illness she was favored with calmness 
Third-day, Tenth month 8th, 1878, at 3 o’clock, p.m. | and consciousness, and previous to her close expressed 
EpwArbD BeErr_e, Jr., Secretary. | that the prospect of release was peaceful. 
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